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FOB THE NditTH AMERICAK JOURNAI. 

Old Times. 

" The world is empty, the heart is dead surely ! 
In this world, plainly, all seemeth amiss." 

It went to my heart, when they cleared the old parlour of 
the veneraMe family furniture, and stripped the oak pannels 
of the prints of the months ; July with her large fan and full 
ruffles at the elbows, and January in her muff and tippet. 
They would have pulled down the pannels, too, to make the 
room as smart and bright as paper could make it ; but placing 
my back against them, I swore by the spirit of my grandfather, 
that not a joint in the old work should be started, while I 
could stand to defend it. And I have my revenge, when I see 
how pert, insignificant, and raw every thing looks, surround- 
ed by the high and dark walls of the apartment. But the old 
furniture was all huddled together topsyturvy in the garret. 
The round oak table, which had many a time smoked with 
the substantial dinners of former days, lost one of its leaves 
by too rough handling ; but an old oak desk, at which my 
grandfather in his days of courtship was wont to pen epis- 
tles and sonnets to my grandmother, escaped the violence of 
the revolution with only a few scratches. I have had the 
dust wiped off its black polish, brought it down by my study 
fire, and placed before it the old gentleman's armchair, 
which I found standing calm and stately upon its four legs, 
amidst the disordered rubbish of the garret. The mice have 
made a hole in the smooth leather bottom ; which, however, 
I have never mended, as I keep it to remind me of the neg- 
lect and ingratitude of the worjd. It does not make you 
hate the world. No man could sit in my grandfather's chair 
and hate his fellow beings. I am seated in it this moment ; 
and with my pen fresh dipped in his leaden inkstand, shall 
scribble on, tHl my mind and heart are eased. 

To this corner I retire, at the shutting in of day, for self- 
examination and amendment. It is here that I sit, in the 
shadow of a melancholy mind, and see pass before me, in sol- 
emn order, my follies and my crimes, and follow them witli 
trembling into the portentous uncertainty of the future. It 
is here that I learn, that we must not lean on the world for 
comfort. It is here that I give myself up to the visions of 
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the mind, and fill the space about me with millions of beings 
from distant regions and of other times. Here, too, have I 
looked, with a dream-like contemplation, upon the shadows 
sliding over the wall, silent as sun-light, till they seemed to 
me as monitors from the land of the dead, who had come in 
kindness to tell me of the vanity of present things, and of the 
hastening on of another and an enduring world. 

It is natural in these lonely musings, to brood over the 
heartlessness and noisy joys of the world. There is at bot r 
torn a feeling of self-complacency in it. Our calmed reason 
sets us above the beings about us, while we forget how many, 
at that very moment, are as sober and rational as ourselves ; 
and how few there are, amidst the multitude that cover the 
earth, that have not their hours of solitary contemplation too. 

It was in this cast of thought, in which the heart is made 
sad for want of communion with some living thing ; when 
the tasteless character of all which surrounds us, hurries the 
mind forward to the excitement of hope, or carries it back to 
dwell for a time amidst the softened, but deep feelings of the 
past 5 that the fresh and thoughtless joys, and the pure and 
warm affections of my boyhood came over me like a dream ; 
and the cares of years, and the solemn and darkening scene 
about me, gave way, and I stood in the midst of the green 
- and sunshine of a child. I felt again the wrinkled cheek, over 
which my baby hand had a thousand times past in fondness, 
entered into all the plays of children, and then remember- 
ed the quaint customs, the individualities of the age of strong 
character and warm feeling, which marked the times of our 
fathers ; when the old sometimes mingled with the young, 
and the young bowed in reverence to the old. That was the 
age of feeling. Would that this over wise age had some- 
thing of its childlike""simplicity ; something of its rough and 
honest manliness, which dared at times to be a boy. But 
the age has changed ; and those amusements in which we 
were all children together, and which made the heart 
better without weakening the understanding, are at an 
end. 

There are no April fool's day tricks in this period of deco- 
rum ; no " merry Christmas ;" no " happy New Year." I 
feel the blood move quick again, at the recollection of the 
glad faces I once used to see, when every body was running 
to wish you « happy New Year." I can remember when hur- 
rying from my chamber, with my fingers too stiff and cold 
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to button toy little jacket, I burst open the parlour door, 
that I might be the first to " wish." Though, on this morn- 
ing, I was sure to be up an hour earlier than usual, yet I al- 
ways found the family standing round the new-made, crack- 
ling fire, ready to break out upon me in full voices with the 
old greeting. There was something restoring in it, which 
made me feel as if we had all awoke in a new world, and to 
another existence ; and a vague, but grateful sensation, that 
new and peculiar joys were in store for us, went warm and 
vivifying to the heart. I was filled with kindness ; and ea- 
ger as I had been but a moment before, to surprise every one 
in the house, the laugh of good natured triumph at my defeat, 
made it dearer to me than a victory. 

But old things are passed away ; all things are become 
new. Not only those customs, which now and then met us 
in our dull travel over the road of life, are gone ; even the 
seasons seem changing. We no longer gather flowers in 
May j and our very last new year's morning, instead of ris- 
ing upon the crusted snow, and fields glittering with ice, 
apread itself with a sleepy dankness over the naked earth. I 
awoke with an ill foreboding languor upon me, and with a 
weighed down heart, sauntered into the silent parlour. The 
brands had fallen over the hearth, and by their half ex- 
tinguished heat, seemed to doubt their welcome. I knew not 
where to sit or stand ; the fireside looked cheerless, and there 
was an uncomfortable, ill-natured chill at the window. The 
vapour was passing off from the withered grass ; the fresh- 
ness of every thing about me appeared deadened, and the 
beauty of nature faded. In the midst of this dull decay and 
solitude, a sense of desertion overshadowed me. The 
world's inhabitants were as strangers, and even the objects 
of nature, with which I was wont to hold discourse, seemed 
to shut me out from communion with them. The family at 
last came in one after another. I was about wishing them 
the new year's blessing ; but the memory of the heartfelt 
sprightliness of old times came across my mind, and brought 
along with it those that were at rest in the grave. I gave a 
loud "hem!" (for my throat was full) and bade a cold 
" good morning." I would not have uttered the old wish, if 
I could have done it. There was a feeling of proud resent- 
ment at the neglect of ancient customs, which forbade it. 
I did not care to wipe off the dust, which is fast and silently 
gathering over the sacred customs of past times, to bring 
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them forward to the ridicule of the affected refinement, and 
cold rationality of this enlightened age. They would as 
ill sort with our modern laboured polish of manners, as our 
grandmother's comfortable arm-chair and worked cushion, 
in a fashionable drawingroom, with distressingly slender 
fancy chairs, and settees, on which ladies are now seated to- 
gether, to crowd and elbow one another. No ; these good- 
natured, and homely observances, are past away, and I have 
a sacred attachment for their memory, which, like that for a 
departed friend, forbids mention of them to strangers. 

Amidst this neglect and decay of old customs and charac- 
ters, when every thing is brought to a wearisome level, 
when all is varnish and polish, so that even the roughness 
upon the plum, (to use the modern cant,) is vulgar and dis- 
gusting, when the utterance of strong feeling is ill breeding, 
and dissimulation, wisdom ; it is well for the world that 
there are beings not mindless of the past ; who live with 
ages long gone by, and look upon the characters of the pres- 
ent time as trifling and artificial ; who bring back, and keep 
alive amongst us, something of the wild and unpruned beau- 
ties of the earth, the ardent and spontaneous movements 
of man ; so that the forest and rock, the grass-plot, and 
field-flower, are yet about us ; and some few walking in the 
midst, who are mighty and awing, kind and like a child. 

In that period of the world, when the ignorance, which had 
settled down upon the mind of man, was passing off, and 
his understanding and heart were turned up and laid open to 
the day, there was a morning, earthy freshness in all he 
saw and felt. The dust and hot air of noon had not dim- 
med the colours, or killed the wholesomeness of all about 
him. The relentless curiosity of modern times, had not 
broken in pieces the precious. stone, or soiled and torn asun- 
der the flower. Man was the worshipper of the works of 
God in their simple beauty and grandeur ; not the vain in- 
quisitor, eager to learn their structure, that he might prate 
of what he knew. All was rustick and unforced ; " a gene- 
rous nature was suffered to take her own way to perfection." 
The cottage seemed a shelter for earth's children, from 
which they might look out upon, and learn, and love her 
beauties. They dwelt in the religious twilight of her woods, 
and mused by her water falls, on the passage of years. The 
universal puttings forth of spring quickened the pure spir- 
its of the young: and the yellow leaf was the moral compan- 
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ion of the old. All, indeed, was nature without doors and with- 
in. Man walked abroad upon the green sod, and sat him down 
upon rushes by his fireside. The mind was as full of motion, 
various and creative, as the earth about it j and like hers, 
its productions were the mere relievings of its fulness, effort- 
less, but plentiful Its images were not formed in an ex- 
actly finished mould, or laboriously chiselled out ; but like 
fairy frostwork, or the wavy sweep of a snow-drift, though 
ever beautiful, yet always seeming accidental. It was, in- 
deed, the poetick age. Growing up in the absence of a false 
elegance, and not educated to the cautious politeness which 
crowded society has forced upon us, men were left to an 
independent individuality of character and conduct. With- 
out the excitements of the pleasures and distinctions of the 
city, the mind spread itself out over the beauties about it j 
felt and nursed their truth j perceived a fitness and kindly 
relation in all things ; not only gazed upon the lofty works 
of God, and walked by his still waters in the valley ; but 
looked untired upon the flat sand waste, or the long stretch 
of a rough heath. The taste was not pampered and vitiated 
by ill assorted prettinesses, turning the unnumbered beau- 
ties, the simplicity, and outspread grandeur of this gigantic k 
earth, into the huddled and offensively contrasted crowd of a 
garden ; but the rock, fringed and scattered over with its 
green and silvery moss, was looked upon, though not seated 
in a bed of roses, violets and pinks ; the wholesome per- 
fume of the pine was grateful, and the crisp tread over its 
fallen and matted leaves, pleasant to the foot. 

In this age of improvements, when multiplied inventions 
have rendered useless many acts to which individuals were 
once called in the common concerns of life ; when one trav- 
erses a kingdom, without the touch of its breezes upon his 
cheek ; and now and then takes a hasty peep through his 
carriage window, at the scenery about him, as if he were a 
stranger to it, and would not be unmannerly ; we may boast 
of the facilities and harmless luxuries of the world we live 
in. But though it gives us facilities, it works into the char- 
acter a sameness, and an indifference to particulars. The 
object we sought, is turned out finished to our hands, with- 
out our labour or observation ; it is attained without effort, 
and possessed without delight. 

This mechanical moving on of things may aid the politi- 
cian, but will not benefit the man. To the mathematician, 
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who holds the daily cares, and heart-helping relations of life 
as so many interruptions to the solution of his problem, it 
may be pleasant visioning, to suppose himself moved about, 
without the aid of his troublesome, but faithful beast ; and 
his within-door concerns carried on by well ordered ma- 
chinery j and not self-willed servants ; to think that his only 
perplexities in his domestick establishment, would be the 
grating of a wheel or breaking of a cord. Not rusty, like 
" my father's hinge," but well oiled, how smoothly all would 
go on ! But to the man of heart and poetry, this would be 
like the house of the dead, where the cold and stiffened bo- 
dies of the departed were raised up and charmed into care- 
ful and silent motion, acting unknowing, and obeying with- 
out sense. 

In old times it was not so. Artificial aids were few and 
uncouth. Worked out in the rough and cumbrous, and re- 
quiring strength in the handling, they drew the attention ; 
and lasting long, they became a part of the family, and held 
their place in the still and kindly-working associations of 
our homes. The'old arm-chair, in the very character of the 
age, looking so companionable and easy, yet with its com- 
fortable arms protecting its good natural occupier from the 
too near and familiar approach of his neighbour, stood in 
the snug corner of the ample fire-place, as by prescriptive 
right. It was no new-fangled thing, bought yesterday be- 
cause in fashion, and set up for the gibes of the smart auc- 
tioneer to day, because out. It had been adorned by the 
patient industry and quaint fancy of our mothers, and had 
the honour of having sustained the weight of our ancestors 
for a century and more. Putting it away would have been 
neglecting our fathers, and the unkindly cutting off of re- 
membrances, that had taken Toot and grown up in the heart. 
Every piece of furniture had its story to tell, and every room 
in the antique mansion made the mind serious and busy 
with the past, and threw a sentiment and feeling, softening 
but cheerful, over present times. This converse with the 
inanimate kept the heart warm, and the imagination quick ; 
their inly-workings, various and constant, found much to 
study every where, and something to love in all things. 

The better feelings were kept in motion by the old rela- 
tions of master and servant ; the servant watchful of the 
master's wishes, humble in demeanour, yet proud in his fi- 
delity ; the master trustful in the other's faith, and careful 

Vol. V. No. 1. 2 
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of his comforts in the reposing time of age. This long tried 
service brought about a mixt but delightful- sensation, when 
he who had tended us in our playing days, had gone down 
into the still vale of years, while we stood on the open hill- 
top, in our vigour and prime. It was a kind of filial rever- 
ence, touched by the sense of the humble and dependent state 
of him, whom we protected, and upon whom we looked down. 

"•—But we have bid farewell 

To all the virtues of those better days, 

And all their honest pleasures. Mansions once 

Kuew then- own masters, and laborious hinds, 

Who had survived the father, served the son." 

Along with such softening influences, there was much of 
the wild and adventurous starting up in the midst of the 
common objects of life ; at one time throwing over them 
mysterious shadows, and casting them into strange and aw- 
ful forms ; at another, pouring upon them a dazzling light, 
in which they flitted gay and fantastick. Surrounded by 
ideal shapes* and untamed nature, the imagination was con- 
stantly widening and ever creative. Men could not leave 
their homes, the proper dwellings of the heart, without trav- 
elling into the region of the fancy. Moving on alone 
through silent and unpeopled paths, winding round dusky 
rocks, and through tangling brush-wood, and overhung by 
gloomy woods, the traveller held converse with some spirit of 
the air, or in the superstitious workings of his mind, saw 
some being of evil, darker than the night that had gathered 
round him. 

Journeying far on foot, the custom of the times, fording 
rapid streams, toiling over rugged mountains and through 
wet low-lands, begat perseverance, healthful spirits, ready, 
cheerful and self-trusting minds, acquainted with difficulties 
and used to subduing them. Their diversions, too, partook 
of the violent and daring ; so that with all, there was a com- 
bination of the natural and tender, the imaginative and the 
manly, in the characters of former days, which calls up with- 
in us an intense and restless desire to'know them entirely, to 
live back amongst them, to warm us in their cheerful sun- 
shine, to sit by their fire-side, listen to their stories, min- 
gle in their domestick games and learn of their stern sense. 

This is an exhaustless theme,- but I have talked long 
enough, perhaps too long; for to many it may all seem 
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childish conceit, or the strange imaginings of a tired spirit, 
impatient of reality. But he, of wide and deep thought, will 
not so look upon it, nor hold this view of things false be- 
cause it is sad. Now that every thing rude and irregular is 
cut down, and all that remains is trimmed up and made to 
look set and orderly, he will not forget how much there was 
of exquisite beauty, of loftiness and strength in the one; how 
tame and unsatisfying is the other. Though there was a 
deep and subduing tenderness, an ardour and sway of pas- 
sion in the men of former days, sometimes uncontrolled and 
not always aimed aright ; yet he will see, that with little of 
softness, man is still weak, and without the extravagance of 
feeling, still erring. The absence of passion is not always 
reason, nor coldness, judgment. 



Interiour of Africa. 

("Much interest has been lately excited in England by the nar- 
rative of an American sailor, who goes by the name of Robert 
Adams. He was accidentally found strolling in the streets of 
London in a, state of wretchedness and want, a little more than a 
year and a half ago; and the singularity of his appearance, togeth- 
er with the account he gave of his travels and sufferings, excited 
the curiosity of several gentlemen of eminence. As he could nei- 
ther read nor write, he was examined by a gentleman belonging 
to the African Trading Company, and his narrative was writ- 
ten according to his relation. It was read before Lord Bathurst, 
Sir Joseph Banks, and several other gentlemen, approved by them, 
and printed in a splendid quarto-form. Our readers will doubt- 
less recollect the notice taken of it in a late number of the Edin- 
burgh, and of the Quarterly Review, and also in several other Eng- 
lish publications. 

The following narrative is the substance of what was collected 
from Adams on the subject, while he was in Cadiz, more than a 
year before he went to London, by a gentleman of Boston, and has 
never before been published. It was withheld from the publick, 
because the writer upon further inquiry, found reasons for sus- 
pecting the veracity of Adams, particularly in regard to what he 
says of Tombuctoo, and of his travels among the negroes. The 
subject is important in itself, and has become more especially so 
from the general excitement it has produced, on the other side of 
the Atlantick. We propose hereafter to inquire what degree of 
credit is to be attached to Adams' story, particularly to that part 



